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Medical Legislation 


TMA, 





AMA 


Disagree? 


AUSTIN 

Just because the American 
Medical Association has vow- 
ed bloody-eyed resistance to 
the Kennedy .plan to tie medi- 
cal care for the aged to social 
security does not mean the 
Texas Medical Association will 
join the opposition, said Don- 
ald M. Anderson, assistant 
executive secretary of the 
TMA, 

“We don’t always go along with 
the national group,” he said. ‘“‘We 
have complete autonomy, con- 
trary to what many people think. 
There is not the philosophical co- 
hesiveness in this business that 
some think there is. 

“A good example of that is 
what happened to Medicare. The 
AMA still sponsors it. We threw 
it out.” 

Anderson predicted that when 
the strategy dust has settled, the 
TMA will be in a position much 
the same as right now: favoring 
matching-fund care for the in- 
digent aged, with the emphasis 
on indigent. 

“Naturally we don’t want peo- 
ple to go without medical care 
just for lack of money, but we 
disapprove of the Kennedy pro- 
posal because it would be like 
making a federal pension avail- 
able to everyone, whether they 
work for the government or not. 
It would make free medical care 
available to everyone. 

“Now that’s silly. I don’t im- 
agine Senator Kennedy’s father, 
Joe Kennedy, would need free 
medical care. I think he could 
afford to pay for his own. Of 
course that’s an extreme example. 
But take my own father. He’s re- 
tired. As for earned income, he 
might be considered indigent, be- 
cause it only comes to something 
like $1,000 a year. But he prob- 
ably takes in $450 or so a month 
in un-earned income; that is, 
from investments and property 





and what not. He’s probably bet- 
ter able to pay for medical care 
than I am, but not judged on the 
basis of earned income, if you 
get my distinction. 

“The way Kennedy is talking, 
he would like to include my fath- 
er and others like him in the free- 
care plan, and the TMA considers 
this unrealistic.” 


Military Dependents 

The caleses program cited by 
Anderson as an example of the 
TMA’s independence is the meth- 
od, operative in many states, for 
allowing military dependents to 
be treated by private physicians 
at government expense rather 
than force them to seek aid at 
frequently inadequate base hos- 
Pitals. 

Under Medicare, the medical 
association of each state is the 
contracting agent between the 
Defense Department and the pri- 
vate physicians of the state, work- 
ing out the fee rate and fixing 
the conditions under which the 
care will be given. 

It was a good example for An- 
derson to use to show lack of 
‘philosophical cohesiveness” be- 
cause the doctors of Texas were 
belligerently divided over the 
virtues of the program, which 
was finally thrown out in 1958 
because the more vocal doctors 
saw Public Law 569, which creat- 
ed Medicare, as another wedge 
threatening the private practice 
of medicine. 

But not all doctors screamed 
“socialism” by any means. For 
instance, Dr. Milton V. Davis of 
Dallas, writing in the Texas State 
Journal of Medicine, said it was 
(and is) almost unethical to force 
military dependents to use the 
shoddy facilities available at some 
bases, that without Medicare the 
burden on the military becomes 
so great more doctors are draft- 
ed, and that voting down Medi- 

(Continued on Page 2) 





Sadler to the Attack 


AUSTIN 


The state’s new land com- 
missioner, Jerry Sadler of Pal- 
estine, has carried his objec- 
tion to the sale.of $12.5 million 
in veterans’ land bonds at 3.5 
per cent. The veterans’ land 
board somewhat irritably ac- 
ceded this week to his sugges- 
tion that they “walk their 
horses” until he takes over 
Jan. 1. They called off the 
bond sale scheduled Dec. 5. 


. Sadler argued that the sale 
should be postponed until the new 
Democratic administration comes 
to power in Washington, because 
interest rates may decrease them. 
Texas voters Nov. 8 approved 3.5 
per cent as the interest rate for 
the veterans’ land bonds, but Sad- 
Ider believes the “spread” between 
this rate and the rate charged vet- 
erans should be one full per cent. 
The veterans’ rate now is 4 per 
cent. He does not want to ask 
the legislature for a higher veter- 
ans’ interest rate, and he hopes 





to work out a way of avoiding it, 
he said. 

Sadler also sounded a significant 
warning about the state’s sale of 
its mineral leases. He said the 
school land board does not have 
adequate information to deter- 
mine whether it is getting a fair 
price on its mineral lease sales. 
One such sale is scheduled in 
Austin next week. Sadler is ex- 
pected to be in the city for the 
occasion. 


Outgoing land commissioner 
Bill Allcorn, explaining the can- 
cellation of the Dec. 6 bond sale, 
said Sadler’s criticism had had 
“a very unfavorable effect on the 
market.” He regretted the delay, 
with more than 40,000 veterans 
awaiting inclusion in the land 
program. The state commander of 
the American Legion, Pete Turner 
of Midland, made a similar point 
in a telegram to Sadler. Sadler 
said the land office does not have 
the machinery and personnel to 
start processing land applications 
until about May. 





Blakley 
Announces 


For Senate 


AUSTIN 


Ex-Sen. William Blakley’s 
announcement he will accept 
the interim appointment to the 
U.S. Senate to replace Lyndon 
Johnson, then run for the job 
in the special election next 
year, confirmed for the race a 
conservative Democrat who 
voted for Eisenhower twice 
and Kennedy-Johnson in 1960. 

“If Ex-Gov. Allan Shivers runs— 
he said he is still a prospective 
candidate after Blakley announced 
—voters would be choosing be- 
tween Blakley, an WBisenhower 
Democrat for Kennedy, and Shiv- 
ers, an Eisenhower Democrat for 
Nixon. 

U.S. Sen. Ralph Yarborough 
defeated Blakley for a six-year 
Senate term, 757,031 to 531,531, in 
1958. 

U.S. Rep. Jim Wright, Fort 
Worth, is the only other announced 
candidate for the 1961 election. 
Wright believes he and Blakley 
will offer voters a choice between 
a moderate and a conservative and 
hopes no liberal will announce. 

Liberal State Sen. Henry Gon- 
zalez, San Antonio, said in San 
Antonio, “My decision is noi def- 
inite yet, but it almost is... I 
just want to alert by friends now 
to be sure to go out and pay their 
poll taxes.’’ Of Blakley’s entry. he 
said, “The more the merrier.’’ In 
Austin, he said the ony thing that 
would keep him out would be 
“conflict with my duties as state 
senator.” 

Another liberal possibility for 
the race, Maury Maverick Jr., San 
Antonio, said of Blakley’s an- 
nouncement, “‘I welcome into the 
race Mr. Blakley, who speaks of 
the horrors of the federal govern- 
ment but who tried to get all the 
federal subsidies he can for his 
Braniff Airways.” 

Maverick said in a statement 
that he cannot decide at this point 
whether to run and thinks Gon- 
zalez should go ahead with his 
plans without regard to his, Mav- 
erick’s, decision. Gonzalez had said 
he would run if Maverick did not. 
Now Maverick says he will sup- 
port Gonzalez unless he, Maverick, 
is a candidate. 

(Continued on Page 2) 


LBJ Fellowship 


AUSTIN 
Senator, Vice President - 
elect Lyndon B. Johnson last - 
year established a $1,000 Lyn- 
don B. Johnson fellowship for 
nine months of graduate work 
in Mexico. He did this in hon- 
or of a visit to Texas by Mex- 
ico’s president, Adolfo Lopez 
Mateos. Johnson also set up 
the Adolfo Lopez Mateos fel- 
lowship to provide graduate 
study in the United States for 
a Mexican student. Thursday 
the University of Texas Ex- 
Students’ Association, admin- 
istrator of the fellowship, an- 
nounced that the first recipi- 
ent will be Bruce Underwood, 
chairman of the University of 
Houston’s journalism and 
graphic arts department since 
1953, who will use it to finish 
* his doctoral disseration. 








Republican Protests 





We will 

group or party 
will hew hard to the 
truth as we find it 
and the right as we 
see it. 





No ee 





Hearing Set 
On Election 


AUSTIN 

The Republicans will 
their full hearing before the 
three Democrats who are the 
State Canvassing Board, Gov 
Price Daniel, Atty. Gen. Will 
Wilson, and Secretary of Stati 
Zollie Steakley, early nex 
week. 

“Absolutely shocked" that 
board did not set the hearing Ds 
5 and specified Dec. 8 at the latest 
the Republicans’ attorney, Ha 
Hollers, will be on hand furth 
to specify what their petition file 
Tuesday calls ‘‘numerous an 
widespread frauds, irregularitic 
and illegalities in the physica 
and mechanical arrangements 
many voting places, the condu 
of numerous election judges and 
other persons in and about 
polling places, the method 
marking the ballots, and the pr 
cedures for counting and tabulat- 
ing the ballots and the canvassing 
or purported canvassing of th 
election returns.’’ 

The Democratic, electors for 
Texas are not entitled to be de 
claretl the recipients of the most 
votes Nov. 8, the petition alleges 
maintaining also that ‘“‘the pr: 
cedures followed by the election 
judges (most of whom are Demo 
crats) of the thousands of Texa 
precincts were varied, non-uni 
form, irregular, unjustifiable, and 
without consistent logic, rhyme 
or reason.” 

Seeking to back up these word 
the GOP  contestants—fight 
along with their compadres in II! 
nois for the reversal of returr 
which would upset Kennedy 
president-elect—named totals and 
precincts in their petition. Some 
answers were forthcoming fron 
officials concerned. 

Side arms were carried 
judges and others in precinct 
Duval County,. so that voter 
were “intimidated and coerced 
they said. (Duval went for Ker 
nedy, 3,803-809.) In Starr County 
first returns gave the four majo 
GOP candidates all 284 votes; th 
GOP raised a question about this 
the official returns then gave les 
er figures for GOP candidates for 
senator and governor, they 
leged. (Starr went for Kennedy 
4,051-280.) 

Hollers asked the board to tak 
personal custody of Starr and Di 
val returns. He was told by Steak 
ley that the district judge in tl! 
area had already impounded then 
in advance of the election. Ths 
GOP wants 238 counties’ returns 
impounded for recounting. 

Some judges counted, some dis 
qualified, and some illegally al 
tered and then counted mismarked 
ballots, disfranchising more than 
100,000 voters. 

In precinct 23, Angelina cour 
ty, returns showed 86 voters, but 
147 voted for Kennedy and 24 for 
Nixon. (The judge said a tabula 
tor erroneously totaled the ser 
arate votes for Kennedy and Johr 
son into 147, and for Nixon and 
Lodge into 24.) 

In Dawson pct., Navarro County 
the poll list showed 479 voters 
315 for Kennedy, 219 for Nixon 
(The judge said the total should 


have | 


een 314 for Kennedy, 129 
In Winkler pct., Na- 

the poll list showed 36 
t 45 were reported. (The 

only 36 were certi- 


15, Lee County, 39 voters 
the list, but 64 voted; pct. 
1 County, 91 on the list, 
in pet. 10, Marion, 108 
ist, 120 voted. (In Jeffer- 
Mi County, an official 
he point that elderly voters 
from the poll tax are not 

i on the poll lists.) 
Thad Hutcheson and Albert Fay, 
leaders in the state, wel- 
omed state Democratic chairman 
J. Ed Connally’s statement that 
his own check indicated a recount 
might give Kennedy another 50,- 
Texas votes. They took this 
as evidence that an error of at 
least 50,000 votes “has been 


larion 


GOP 


000 


nade 
nally charged the Republi- 
“haggling for head- 
and failing to bring for- 
“any specific facts that 
i change the election results’’ 
the Tuesday petition was 


t} 
itn 


GOP lost an attempt to 
a Wichita County recount in 
tin district court. If re- 
by the canvassing board, 
“ould still go to federal court 
nstitutional grounds that 
were deprived of their 
ley explained that under 
the full hearing could not 
Continued on Page 2) 








Observer Decision 
2 Weeks Deferred 


AUSTIN 

Observer's subscription 

paign will continue 

ough Dec. 15, at which 

e a decision will be reach- 

ed with respect to the con- 
tinuation of publication. 

Deadline for receipt of sub- 

tions to match the “li- 
ary fund” offer of a Dallas 
ndation to buy 500 sub- 
ptions for every publicly- 

ipported Texas municipal 

i college library will also 

Dec. 15. 
Monday night, Nov. 28, Ob- 
ver workers in the Harris 
County area met with mem- 
of the Observer staff in 

1 and Houston. Thursday 

Dec. 8, Observer editor 

nie Dugger will meet with 
rver workers in the Dal- 
area, Carl Brannin and 

Mrs. Cordye Hall announced. 

It is especially important, 
Dugger said, that friends and 
supporters of the Observer 
send in subscriptions for the 
library matching fund by 
Dec. 15. 

“An important secondary 
benefit of the successful 
matching of the 500 library 
subscriptions may exceed the 
library fund in financial im- 
portance if we bring the li- 
brary matter te a successful 
culmination,” he said. 

















Bill Blakley Announces 





The Senate Race 


(Continued from Page 1) 

One prospect unsettling the Sar. 
Antonio situation is a report tha‘ 
Congressman Paul Kilday may 
receive a federal appointment, 
opening his seat in the U. S. House 
to potential contenders. 

Blakley’s announcement crystal- 
lized a “‘concensus of the rumors” 
that John Connally of Fort Worth, 
Johnson's friend, and Atty. Gen. 
Will Wilson are both interested, 
not in the Senate race, but in the 
governor's race for 1962. 


Shivers ‘Great Man‘ 


Blakley, aged 60, served four 
months as interim senator in 1957. 
He did not run for the office at 
the special eection won by Yar- 
borough; he did, however, stand 
against Yarborough in 1958, losing. 

Blakley has valuable oil and 
ranch properties. He is the larg- 
est single stockholder in Braniff 
Airways, has insurance and real 
estate interests and other invest- 
ments, and head his law firm. 

He is chairman of the board of 


Park, he has been spending much 
of his working business time lately 
on that varied and extensive 
project. 

He suffered a serious coronary 
occlusion in July, 1959, while at 


work in his Exchange Park office. 
He said to reporters, announcing 
his candidacy, that he has had no 
bad efefcts, and his doctors tell 
him he is in better health than he 
was before. 

“My work load this year has 
been one of the heaviest I’ve ever 
undertaken,” he said. 

He said he has always been a 
Democrat. “I did, of course, sup- 
port President Eisenhower in his 
two elections,” he added. No ‘‘po- 
litical questions” would interfere, 
he said, with his friendship for 
Shivers, of whom he said, “He's 
a great man.” 

As to his politics, Blakley said, 
“I will take the issues as they 
come ... I do believe, how- 
ever, that the state of Texas is 
basically conservative and the 
people here believe in state sov- 
ereignty and strong local govern- 
ment.” 

The Shivers-Blakley friendship 
goes back some time. In Novem- 
ber, 1957, Shivers introduced 
Blakley to a banquet of “Freedom 


.|in Action,” the right-wing politi- 


cal organization, at which Blakley 
was the principal speaker. Shiv- 
ers, however, has had political 
fights with Sen. Lyndon Johnson 
—in 1956 and again in 1960—while 
Blakley has continued on good 





terms with Johnson. 





TMA Policies . . . 


(Continued from Page 1) 
care as a means of opposing state- 
sponsored care is foolish because 
the government will consequently 
just turn around and build larger 
base hospitals. 

But the TMA, proudly assert- 
ing its independent view, with- 
drew from Medicare as a spon- 
soring agent. 


AMA Opposition 

The so-called “Kennedy plan” 
for making social security and 
medical care a package deal is 
more properly called the Forand 
Plan, because it was introduced 
into the last Congress (which 
turned it down) by Rep. A. J. 
Forand, Rhode Island Democrat. 

Speaking before the national 
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medical group, in convention in 
Washington, Dr. E. Vincent Askey 
of Los Angeles, president of the 
AMA, coldly warned the incom- 
ing administration that while the 
AMA will respect the people’s 
choice for president “this does not 
mean we will change our basic 
policies merely to conform to the 
new administration or any seg- 
ment of either political party,”’ 
and he said opposition would be 
especially noticeable if anything 
like the Forand bill comes up 
again. 


Askey said the AMA favors 
“state - oriented” health aid pro- 
grams and the individual hospit- 


alization policy. As for the indig- 
ent aged, he said the doctors 
would take them on far free, acti- 
vated by conscience, ‘“‘as_ they 
have in the past.” 
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GOP Protests... 


(Continued from Page 1) 
be set before Dec. 8, but that if 
the Democratic electors are ready 
for it before then, it will be held 
earlier. Hollers said three days’ 
difference is crucial at this stage. 
The Democratic electors are now 
scheduled to cast their 24 votes for 
Kennedy-Johnson on Dec. 19. 





Pre-Session 


Proposals 
For Taxes 


AUSTIN 

The new ingredient in the 
tax arguments of 1961 willbe 
“the payroll tax.” Gov. Price 
Daniel, by reliable reports, per- 
suaded his tax advisory com- 
mission, in a closed meeting, to 
recommend: this tax back to 
him. The vote to do so was 
24-4. The dissenters were those 
favoring an income tax ap- 
proach. 

As it will be proposed, the pay- 
roll plan would be a tax of one- 
half of one per cent on the salary 
of working persons after the first 
$1,000; one-half of one per cent 
on employers to match the salary 
taxes; and one-half of one per 
cent of the net of the income of 
self-employed persons. 

The tax is broad-based. It is the 
only broad-based plan that has 
been seriously presented as the al- 
ternative to a personal income tax 
or a general sales tax. 

The Corpus Christi Caller-Times 
led off Sunday with arguments 
against the idea: “It is... an in- 
come tax called by another name, 
levied against the earnings of the 
individual wage earner. In addi- 
tion, it is a corporation tax based 
not on the profits of the company 
but on the size of its payroll... 
Organized labor can be counted 
on to show that a payroll tax is 
an income tax without the usual 
allowances for the size of the wage 
earner’s family and without a 
graduated tax feature.’”” (The Call- 
er-Times closed this editorial by 
advocating a general sales tax.) 

Sen. George Parkhouse, Dallas, 
when hearing of Gov. Daniel's 
new plan, condemned it as “‘the 
worst possible form of incomé 
tax” and pointed out it does not 
allow income deductions. 


The Texas Manufacturers’ Assn., 
in producing a printed report an- 
alyzing rising Texas state costs, 
taxes, population, and per capita 
income, advocated ‘‘a general re- 
tail sales tax with appropriate and 
reasonable exemptions,” as it has 
before. 


The T.M.A. report called for ‘“‘a 
good business climate,” said state 
tax policy ‘“‘will de termine” 
whether ‘‘Texas growth will con- 
tinue,” said the state cannot con- 
tinue to depend so heavily on nat- 
ural resources taxes because of 
foreign oil imports, oil produc- 
tion controls, and this type of tax- 
ation’s lack of relationship to the 
growth of population. T.M.A. also 
stated that the corporate fran- 
chise tax and excise taxes on 
property and raw materials will 
“impair” future industrial growth 
here. 











business racket. 


“clinic.” 


named. 
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A Liberal Magazine Makes Good 


Back in January, a San Francisco newspaper- 
man began a monthly tabloid newspaper on 
$1,400. Within three months he converted it into 
a full-fledged magazine called The Californian. 
He has now announced the magazine is in busi- 
ness for good. Here are some recent articles 
that attracted nationwide attention: 

The Dodgers’ and Giants’ Baseball Deals—Baseball as a big 


“Black Friday”—The so-called ‘student riots’ at San Francisco; 
police brutality and press distortion. 

The Chessman Case—Mass deception and the true facts. 

Sam Newhouse vs. The Unions—The growing power of Amer- 
ica’s second largest chain publisher. 

Nazis Yesterday and Today—Proof Adenauer has packed his 
cabinet and military with Nazis. 

Cancer Quacks and Cures—Material on Krebiozen; the Hoxsey 


29 Oil Companies in a Price-Fixing Case—The companies ere 


Check the three articles you want most and they will be sent 
to you FREE if you subscribe to THE CALIFORNIAN, 744 
Duncan St., San Francisco 14, Cal. ‘ 


$3 a year—$5 for two years. 


Gallantry, Education and Rest 





Babies and Death 


The Texas Department of 

Health announced that more 
than a half million babies were 
born in Texas in the two years 
ending Aug. 30 this year, while 
there were 152,000 deaths—‘‘a ra- 
tio of three births per death, cer- 
tainly something to be thankful 
for,” said the news release. 


te The mirder totat for the year 
in Houston has reached 111. 


The Way of Life 


7 The Texas-Oklahoma Region- 

al Convention of Catholic 
Youth, meeting in Corpus, re- 
solved against steady dating which 
leads to “premature marriages 
(that) have a poor chance of suc- 
cess’ and commended attempts to 
“root out a deluge of obscene lit- 
erature.” In San Antonio, the Tex- 
as Baptist Training Union con- 
vention heard a minister urge that 
“ta wife should understand that she 
is not the head or the provider of 
the home” and should ‘“‘cultivate 
modesty in dress and in speech.” 


. Seven youths, aged 16 to 18, 
five of them students, have 
been charged with felonies (two to 
20 years for chopping down 22 
trees, mostly oak and redbud, on 
Highlands High School grounds in 
San Antonio, after their own Mac- 
Arthur high school football team 
had lost a game to Highlands by 
22 points . . . In Aldine, Harris 
County, five effigies of the school’ 
superintendent were hung after 
he fired the district’s cafeteria 
director. 
ra The Victoria good neighbor 
commission is investigating 
ways of getting off the Mexican 
government’s blacklist for wrong 
treatment of Mexican laborers. 


The first intercollegiate tele- 

vision debate tournament will 
involve 14 Texas universities and 
colleges for a 13-week period start- 
ing Jan. 15, 1961, and will be spon- 
sored by Sinclair Refining Co. The 
debate series will be entitled, 
“Young America Speaks.’’ 


oe A national demonstration 

closed-circuit TV college 
teaching project—financed by 
$350,000 from the United States 
government and $139,000 from the 
Ford Foundation—involves eleven 
Texas colleges and universities. 
Courses tentatively scheduled for 
TV during 1961-’62 include fron- 
tier and plains history (by Walter 
Prescott Webb), chemistry, Ger- 
man, psychology, math, visual 
arts, American history, music ap- 
preciation, and science for the ele- 
mentary teacher. 


* The Corpus Christi library has 

announced a ‘“‘Golden Agers’ 
Drop-In Program” for older citi- 
zens. Games, films, entertainment, 
and refreshments opened the 
first session of the once-a-week 
afternoon feature. 


oe A frame house occupied by 
two sisters who are the 
daughters of the second son of 
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3112 Johnson St. - GL 5-9098 
Greenville, Tex., Dewey Fitz- 
patrick, Prop. ‘‘we reserve 








the right to serve anyone.” ||‘ * - 


Sam Houston burned. The sisters 
escaped, but books and documents 
of historical value and some let- 
ters written by Sam Houston were 
presumed burned. The house was 
located on Galveston Bay. 
” An Italian native, now a Tex- 
an, Fred Pontello, presented 
to the Sam Houston Memorial 
Shrine (in Huntsville) a mosaic 
likeness of Sam Houston done 
free by two young Italian arti- 
sans at Pontello’s request. The 
Houston Press said its value is 
$25,000. The Austin American edi- 
torializéd for $65,000 from the 
legislature to complete the Hous- 
ton memorial museum at Hunts- 
ville. 
ote Moment’s silence, please, for 
the death of gallantry: Sign 
in the elevator of the federal of- 
fice building in downtown Dal- 
las: ‘“‘Passengers Nearest Door 
Please Exit First.’ » 
& School supplementary pro- 
gram in Bellville: Sign on a 
store wall facing the square: ‘‘The 
MOVIE, Entertainment at Its 
Best. Education and Comfort Com- 
bined with Rest.” 


te Dr. L. M. Garrett, radiologist 

at Memorial Hospital in Cor- 
pus Christi, told the local Lions 
Club that fallout in the first three 
days after a radioactive bomb ex- 
plosion would kill every person 
not properly sheltered within a 
7,000-square mile area downwind. 
Meanwhile, Earl C. Dunn, the 
local civil defense director, urged 
everybody to build shelters, al- 
though he admitted they would 
not protect anyone underneath a 
20-megaton hydrogen bomb explo- 
sion (which he allowed would 
burn out a hole three miles in 
diameter and 85 feet deep). There 
are only five or six underground 
shelters in all of Corpus Christi 
now. “The main problem now 
seems to be the neighbors laugh- 
ing at anyone who seriously un- 
dertakes to build a fallout shel- 
ter,” he said. “It is no laughing 
matter; it is a matter of surviva.” 


ar The Guadalupe - Victoria 
chapter of the DAR are spon- 
soring a film, “Operation Aboli- 
tion,’’ a documentary released by 
the House un-American Activi- 
ties Committee dealing with Com- 
munist agitation of American 
youth. “This is a . . . film,’’ the 
Victoria Mirror said in a page 
one news story, ‘showing the 
disgraceful mob violence which 
happened, not in some foreign 
country, but right here in San 
Francisco this year.”” High 
schools are being urged to show 
the film free. 
4 After Lynn Ashby, editor of 
the Ranger, University of 
Texas humor magazine, revised 
the original version, the Texas 
student publications board voted 
to overrule censors in regard to 
an article mentioning Sen. Lyn- 
don Johnson. Ashby had appeal- 
ed censorship of the article on 
the grounds that Johnson is a 
public figure and that it is the 
Ranger’s ‘‘duty’’ to poke fun at 
public figures. Cameron High- 
tower, UT student president and 
chairman of the board, speke 
against inclusion of LBJ’s name 
in the article. He said he had 
noticed that ‘‘one political figure 
is satirized while others are 
not.’’ 
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Turman Gets Two More; Spilman Counters 





TUITION HIKE OPPOSED 


vw The rural-county pattern in 

which Baptist-majority 
counties went more heavily for 
Kennedy than they did for Stev- 
enson in Texas did not hold true 
for Dallas precincts. Students of 
the precinct results in Dallas ad- 
vise us that Kennedy cut the 
GOP margin in _ conservative 
precincts from 1956 and carried 
the Negro areas overwhelmingly 
(as much as 85 to 95%) but lost 
ground in South Dallas, normally 
Democratic, but also Protestant, 
and often fundamentalist-Protest- 
ant. 


Political Intelligence 


ww Kennedy’s stunning triumph 
in Negro areas also held true 
for Houston. In 1956, in the domi- 
nantly Negro precincts in Harris 
County, Stevenson won, 17,067- 
9,346. In 1960, Kennedy won these 
same precincts (plus one not in- 
cluded in the 1956 figures), 32,- 
509-5,079. This fantastic gain is 
credited by various Houston an- 
alysts to Kennedy’s message of 
sympathy to Mrs. Martin Luther 
King during the Negro minister’s 
incarceration; to lawyer Chris 
Dixie’s organizational work in the 
Negro precincts; and to a pam- 
phlet distributed in the Negro 
areas in which Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Mrs. R. D. Ran- 
dolph gave their reasons for sup- 
porting Kennedy as well as Mrs. 
Randolph’s strategically - spotted 
aid in the organizing work. 
w Only 7 of the 21 Texas House 
members voted against the 
Southern position on party-split- 
ting issues more times than for it 
in the 86th Congress, a Congres- 
sional Quarterly study showed. 
The Texas-Southern roll call, with 
*pro-South” votes first: Dowdy, 
41-2; Fisher, 50-2; Burleson, 34-4; 
Poage, 41-8; Rogers, 37-4; Teague, 
32-7; Young, 36-5. The seven who 
voted against Southern positions 
more than with them: Beckworth, 
26-28; Brooks, 24-30; Ikard, 25-27; 
Kilday, 23-31; Thomas, 25-26; 
Thornberry, 21-33; and Wright, 
25-26. Other members of the dele- 
gation voted with the South about 
3-2. Sen. Lyndon Johnson voted 46 
times with the Southerners, 92 
times against; Sen. Ralph Yar- 








borough, 31 times with, 104 times 
against. 
w Don Ellinger, labor’s area 

director for politics, writes 
in AFL-CIO News: ‘“‘The coalition 
of labor, rural Democrats, Latin- 
Americans, Negroes, liberals, and 
loyal conservatives produced a 
majority of 50.5 per cent (in Tex- 
as)—a margin so slim that every 
group can take the credit” for the 
Democratic victory. He said 239,- 
000 more votes were cast than in 
1956 in Texas, and 83 per cent of 
the increase went to Kennedy. 
Yarborough campaigned the state 
“and can take proud’ credit for 
the solid Democratic vote in Cen- 
tral and East Texas”; Rayburn 
and Johnson also get credit lines 
in Ellinger’s piece. 

El Paso Herald-Post won- 

dered whether Texas Demo- 
crats are ‘‘scared or what?” in op- 
posing a recount of the votes for 
president. “‘Are they afraid of 
getting whipped or what?” the 
paper asked. 





Observer associate editor 
Willie Morris’ column on the 
Texas press (Obs. Nov. 11) 
was reprinted in the Denton 
Record-Chronicle; his column 
the same issue on “Johnson 
and the Election” has been re- 
printed in the Madison, Wis., 
Capital-Times. 








Texas labor announced an 

all-out poll tax drive for 
1961, obviously thinking of the 
Senate race. “The special elec- 
tion of 1961 can be won during 
January by an all-out, intensive 
poll tax drive,” said Sherman 
Miles, legislative and political 
director for state labor. 
rd Houston Press seared Lt. 

Gov. Ben Ramsey and Sen. 
Charles Herring of Austin for pro- 
posing changing the election laws 
to postpone the Senate election 
until 1962.. Approvingly quoting 
Rep. Bob Eckhardt—‘“‘You could 
save money by having the Gover- 
nor appoint the legislature, which 
would be ridiculous. Democracy 
costs a lot of money, but it’s worth 
it’’—the Press called for a Senate 
election in 1961. 

Reporting a ‘‘definite lift in 

spirits among businessmen 
across Texas,” the business ad- 





Dallas Demonstrations 


DALLAS 
Dallas Negroes have begun 
sit-down protests at H: L. 
Green’s lunch counter here to 
back anti-discrimination pick- 
eting now in its eighth week. 
The counter manager roughed up 
a cameraman from a Fort Worth 
television station who was taking 
pictures of the demonstrations. 
Rev. H. Rhett James, vice- 
chairman of the Dallas Commun- 


ity Committee, and Edward Reed, 


president of the Negro Chamber 
of Commerce, tried from noon 
until 5 p.m. the initial day to gain 
service at the counter. 

“The manager told us to go to 
the basement, that Negroes could 
eat down there,’ said James. “‘I 
did not reply and he went away. 
We kept our seats. 

“Our counter stayed filled (with 
white people) during the’ rush 
hour. One man ordered lunch, 
then noticed us. He asked a wait- 
ress if we would be served and 
she told him no. So he refused his 
food and sat with us for 2% 
hours.” 

James promised that the sit-ins 
will continue. ‘‘We will also be 
instituting other proceedings to 
get our cause to the people so 
there will be a general awareness 
of how incompatible this segre- 
gated service is with democracy.”’ 
(Obs. Oct. 14 and 21) 

Four days before the sit-ins 





James warned H. L. Green’s in a 
letter that more drastic measures 
than the picketing would be tak- 
en unless racial bars were erased 
in the downtown store. 

The row between. Bert Shipp, 
newsman for WBAP-TV, a Fort 
Worth station owned by the Star- 
Telegram, and the unidentified 
lunch counter manager produced 
some of the liveliest news film: of 
the year here. 

Tipped by James of the demon- 
stration, Shipp went into the store 
and started grinding his camera. 
The employee, a stocky, balding 
man in his mid-30’s, told him to 
quit “‘or I'll have you thrown out,’ 
Shipp said. 

Shipp put down his camera and 
talked with the demonstrators 
briefly. Meantime his station dis- 
patched another newsman, Dan 
Owen, who smuggled his camera 
into the store. 

Shipp began shooting again. In 
a few secdnds the manager 
pounced upon him and tried to 
wrest the camera from his hands. 
Shipp held on, but was escorted 
to the door. Meantime Owen, a 
few feet away, got film of the 
entire proceedings. 

“He told me if he ever saw me 
in the store again, that he’d have 
me thrown in jail,” said Shipp. 
He received a slightly bruised eye 
when his camera banged against 
it during the fracas. 





visory, ‘Texas Businessman,” 
speculates that Nixon stood for 
“the boss” and merchants are 
now bathed in higher consumer 
buying. 
vd Cuero Record approved Wil- 
liam Blakley’s interim ap- 
pointment, calling him ‘‘a life- 
long Democrat” and conserva- 
tive. 
Ww Arthur Krock, in the New 
York Times, said that the 
closeness of the Texas result was 
accounted for by bitterness about 
Johnson’s acceptance of the vice- 
presidential nomination and his 


aommitment to the Los Angeles 


platform. Krock took Johnson’s 
larger vote for senator as indi- 
cation of ‘‘a powerful distinction” 
in Texas voters’ minds between 
him as senator and as Los Angeles 
co-executor. 


Columnist Doris Fleeson 

wondered if Johnson, accus- 
tomed to the substance, not the 
shadow of power, can overcome 
the constitutional limitations of 
the Vice-President’s power, which 
she ,said Nixon did not actually 
do. 

Stuart Long, in his news- 

letter, said Pres.-elect Ken- 
nedy told top Texas .Democrats 
at a barbecue supper at LBJ 
Ranch that ‘the Democrats would 
not have carried Texas and the 
nation without Johnson.”’ 


In Washington, Wright Mor- 
row of Houston issued a statement 
saying that Johnson probably did 
not help Kennedy nationally and 
may have hurt him in Texas by 
bringing out ‘concerted, affirma- 
tive opposition.” Morrow said Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia, and Alabama, 
Stevenson states in 1956, are not 
firmly committed to Kennedy yet. 

Bexar County Democratic 

chairman James Knight said 
he had received three letters from 
Southern sources urging him; as 
a Texas presidential elector, to 
bolt the Democratic ticket. He 
sent the letters to Kennedy. 





Reps. Brownrigg Dewey, 
Bryan, and V. E. (Red) 
Berry, San Antonio, announc- 
ed they will vote for Rep. 
Jim Turman, Gober, for 
Speaker of the House in 1961. 
Turman forces numbered 
these pledges as Nos. 75 and 
76—with 76 needed to win. 
The election will doubtless go 
down the wire. 

Countering, Rep. Wade Spil- 
man, McAllen, announced the 
support of two members, Reps. 
David Crews, Conroe, and Bill 
Walker, Levelland, ‘‘as they 
understand some pople are still 
regarding them as undecided.” 





Austin American’s political 

column says Yarborough is 
now “at the helm” of the liberal 
wing of the Texas Democratic 
Party. 
iw In El Paso, Sen. Yarborough 

said congressmen will be ex- 
pected, as per custom, to submit 
names of candidates for postmas- 
ters, and senators usually have the 
privilege of submitting names for 
customs collector and other fed- 
eral offices held under depart- 
ments with headquarters in Wash- 
ington. He expected Republicans 
in appointive federal office in 
Texas will- be replaced by Demo- 
crats. 

Yarborough defined his posi- 

tion on government—180 de- 
grees from Sen. Barry Goldwat- 
er’s—in a speech at Waco. He 
charged that getting the govern- 
ment out of business is a slogan- 
eering sham to benefit some ‘‘fat 
cats.”’ He said Goldwater said that 
the government is “the worst 
enemy” of the American people. 
That’s not so,’ Yarborough said. 
“The government is the best 
friend the people ever had.” 





‘Students For Direct Action 





A Bomb Scare 


A home-made bomb, heavy | 
pipe filled with an explosive, | 
probably dynamite or black pow 
der, 
broke the pane, and fell in ar 


alley beside University of Texas | im 


YMCA and exploded during a| 
meeting inside of 20 students 
planning integration of 
campus restaurants. An 


near 
Austin | 


police captain said it might hav: ie 
killed some of the students had| 


it gone through the window. Eigh 
Negroes were reported attendir z| 
the meeting. The FBI was called| 
into the case. Two suspects were | 


arrested Wednesday night. Both}! 


| Baitimore, 


UT students, one is the son 


Dallas lawyer and is a pre-law| ‘S 936 
ai & Before the 


student; the other is a 20-year-ol 
sophomore physics major from| 
Kerrville, who police said confess- | 


he made the bomb. Police sa 1] tain 


they were taken in after the youth | 
from Kerrville had been | 
ging.” He said he did not toss th 


bomb at the window, but set it off r 


where it could do no harm 


anyone, meaning only to ‘‘shake} ¢ 


them up’’ (the integrationists 


The Week in Texas | 


S| 











| 


The same day, a “Students | 

for Direct Action” committee | 
for integration at the University 
was announced, its spokesman ex 
pressing impatience with the cor 
servatism of official committees | 
for integration. Chandler David 
son, senior philosophy student 
from El Paso and chairman, said 
that the committee will meet Sun 
day at the University YMCA 
“probably in a back room”’—and 
plan a petition circulation 
pledge students to patronize 
least one integrated restaurant ir 
the University area weekly. 


| 


A Boerne public school teach 


er was fired on a charge of 
expressing. anti-Catholic. senti 
ments in class. Math and civics 
teacher Harry Benson was asked 
te resign by the school board 
Supt. Roy Liesman quoted the 
teacher as having said that once a 
Catholic is elected president, a 
country usually becomes corrupt 
“J feel his stand was not one for 
an American to take,” Liesman 
said. He argued further the teach 
er had “lost his efficiency as a 
teacher” and the respect of his 
students. 
@ Smith County emsr. George 

Blitch is opposing payment 
by the county of a $1,000 bill for 
decorating the county courthous« 
“I don’t believe in commercializ 
ing Christmas and doing advertis 
ing for private businesses with 
public money,” he said. 

Gov. Price Daniel announce 

eleven Texas counties will 
share in $637,000 paid to the state 
for timber harvested from natior 
al forests in Texas during the past 
year. Each county gets 25 per cent 
of gross receipts from timber har 
vested on national forest land 
therein. 
Se Sammy Holmes, Jr., 22, A 

tin Negro, died in the ele 
tric chair Wednesday morning 
on a conviction of raping a 56 


year-old Austin white woman. An} 


AP dispatch said that Holmes 
a death row interview bitterly as 
sailed the courts for dooming hiz 
to death.” 
@ Evangelist Billy Graham told 
the Dallas News that his plans 
to change membership from First 
Baptist Church, Dallas, to a North 
Carolina church have nothing to 
do with his differences with First 
Baptist’s minister, Rev. W. A 
Criswell. Chriswell is for segre 
gation; Graham is not. 


Residents of eleven counties | |) | 
around Lubbock voted to pro- 


water 


ceed with a $96 million 


project—a dam on the Canadian | | 
River near Sanford and 322 miles) 


of aqueducts. 


the U 
was thrown at a window, | a! 


“brag- | state 


| 
for the 
; 402 uic 


} years 


@ Austin businessman - politi - 

cian C. T. Johnson accused 
S. government of scandal 
id waste in dumping a $30,000 
ivif defense hospital unit under 
proper conditions and supervi- 


sion at Lockhart. 


| @ in Houston, narcotics agents 


arrested a Pakistani seaman 

and confiscated 24 pounds of 

pium, the largest batch of illicit 

they said, seized in the 
in the last ten years. 


@ Houston dropped from six 
to seven among U. S. cities in 
pulation—805 residents behind 
Houston’s final figure 
210. 


third court of 
civil appeals in Austin, state’s 
rneys argued that those ‘‘ob- 
ing the production df dedi- 
have an interest the 
can tax, and that therefore 
1959 natural gas tax is consti- 
ional. Company lawyers fought 
lower-court ruling that 
tax is invalid. 


ated gas” 





i 
| @ George Parr was denied the 


Democratic chairmanship of 
Duval County when the Texas 
Supreme Court refused to review 
other courts’ refusals to order a 
recount including challenged ab- 


| sentee votes. 


@ A professing nudist seen by 


| two children when he was wear- 


ng only a hat was given five 
probated, in Tyler on a 
onfession of guilt to indecent ex- 
posure to a minor child. 
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|Buy All Your Books 
Through 
The Observer 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Regier © Retail Prices 
Mail Charges 


KAZANTZAKIS 


| The Last Temptation of Christ 
—@ novel, a _ recreation of 
| Christ’s life and ee les A 
| deeply significant 
man who both Thomas lows 
|and Albert Schweitzer have 
| called one of the great writers 
| of our century. Simon & Schus- 
| ter. $6.00. 
The Saviors of God—spiritual 
|) exercises. The core of the phil- 
osophy of Kazantzakis. A pas- 
) sionate and systematic view of 
the relationship between man 
- God. Simon & Schuster. 














Zorba the Greek—a novel. One 
| of the truly memorable crea- 
{ tions of literature. A character 
in the tradition of Falstaff and 
Sancho Panza who responds 
with gusto to all that life offers 
him. $1.75. Simon & Schuster 
(paper). 
} The Greek Passion. The lives 
| of villagers are changed by the 
| roles they play in the annual 
| drarna of the Passion of Christ. 
“A werk of high artistic order 
’ Albert Schweitzer. S&S. 
$1.95 (paper). 


DO YOUR CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING EARLY. LIKE 
BOOKS. LIKE NOW. 


| Send your order for ANY 
| book to DEPT. B, Texas 

Observer, 504 West 24th 
| St., Austin, Texas. 


} 

















Let those flatter who fear. it is not an American art.—Jefferson 





Texas Showings 


Opera tion 


The House Un-American Activities 
Committee’s film, Operation Aboli- 
tion, is making the rounds in Texas. 
Martin Dies brought it to the Univer- 
sity a few days ago. The Daughters 
of the American Revolution are spon- 
soring it in Victoria and Guadalupe 
counties, where schools, PTA’s, and 
civic groups are being urged to sub- 
scribe. National guardsmen are hav- 
ing their look at it. We can anticipate 
that vast and illustrious array of con- 
servative organizations in the home 
state—FIA, Christian Anti-Commu- 
nist Crusade, and the rest — will 
capitalize on this unexpected bonus 
in the next several weeks. 

It will only be natural to expect 
that Operation Abolition will inspire 
the customary repercussions against 
all Boy Scout troops, barber shops, 
and economics departments who fa- 
vor federal aid to education, old-age 
medical ‘care under social security, 
controlled disarmament, recognition 
of Red China, and nineteenth century 
Russian literature. It has happened 
before. 

The film itself is a generally shoddy 
and unprofessional attempt to show 
that the student demonstrations 
against HUAC’s hearings on alleged 
communist activities in San Francisco 
last May were Red-inspired. An arti- 
cle in the current Reporter tells how 
the HUAC, typically disregarding any 
standards of ethics and fair play, sub- 
poenaed the films taken by camera- 
men from two San: Francisco televi- 
sion stations and edited the shots with 
a fine contempt for accuracy. Al- 
though the final version was produced 
by a commercial film company and 
the market price is a flat $100 each, 





Aboliti 

otttton 

the TV stations and their working 
photographers have not been paid a 
cent. 

Sequences are run together to cre- 
ate the impression that the students 
were constantly mobbing the police. 
There is a frenzied shot of the fire 
hoses being turned on the barbarous 
young traitors; the narration, of 
course, neglects to mention that the 
students were sitting quietly in the 
corridors of San Francisco city hall 
when they were doused. 

The sheriff of San Francisco Coun- 
ty said after the demonstrations that 
the student demonstrators had not 
been physically aggressive. A mem- 
ber of the HUAC staff admitted in a 
Los Angeles TV interview that the 
film was, indeed, distorted. 

Thus has the HUAC again tried 
hard to satisfy the frenetic needs of 
our small-time professional patriots. 
The Daily Texan has suggested a 
qualified speaker be invited to the 
University to present a realistic op- 
posing view to Mr. Dies’ rousing ac- 
cusations. Responsible people in other 
Texas cities should not hesitate to 
criticize local showings of the film 
for its calculated inaccuracies and 
distortions. 

We all know that the Communist 
threat in many parts of the western 
hemisphere is as real as it is grave. 
But these careless aspersions on the 
loyalty-of American students are per- 
nicious, inflammatory, and dishonor- 
able. Chairman Walter touched down 
at Dallas last summer and warned us 
that Texas is seething with commu- 
nists—our young people are giving in 
fast. He has yet to document his 
charges. We challenge him to do so. 


pi om Populists 


You never can tell about these East 
Texas populists. Write ’em off, they 
come up sounding like a cross be- 
tween Eugene Debs and Orval Fau- 
bus. In fact, Orval Faubus is a cross 
between Eugene Debs and Orval Fau- 
bus. Or consider, closer to home, our 
own Jerry Sadler of Palestine, Per- 
cilla, Hickory Grove, and Wonder- 
land. While a state representative 
the snuff-dipping Sadler staunchly 
upheld separate and unequal spit- 
toons for Texas snuff-dippers. Now, 
however, as the new state land com- 
‘missioner, he suddenly raises two ex- 
tremely strong-flapping flags: lower 


interest rates for the veterans’ land 
program, and a searching inquiry 
into whether the state is getting as 
much as it should from its sale of 
mineral rights to state lands. The 
trouble with East Texas politicians, 
from the vantage view of the Repub- 
lic National Bank above Dallas, is 
that they draw their strength from 
poor whites not sufficiently respect- 
ful of the foundations of the Repub- 
lic in bank stocks. Perhaps we should 
have voted for:Sadler, after all. But 
just about the time one gets happy 
with him, he will probably propose 
to deny revenues from the state’s 
school lands to integrated schools. 


y Wfare Ceiling 


The legislative committee on prob- 
lems of the aging met last week 
and endorsed key proposals which 
emerged from the Governor’s Confer- 
ence on Aging last September. Among 
‘them was the recommendation that a 
constitutional amendment be ap- 
proved and passed on to the voters 
raising the ceiling on state welfare 
spending by $10 million annually. 


The present welfare ceiling of $46 
million is an outmoded and unwar- 
ranted restriction in an increasingly 
industrialized and urbanized state. 
The old agrarian-oriented society is 
long dead, our society grows more 
and more complex and impersonal, 





Encouragement 


The Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund has suggested that “all 
persons of good will” write letters of 
encouragement to the four Negro 
children and their parents who have 
been the objects of the New Orleans 
agitation. For their protection their 
identity has not been announced, but 
letters may be addressed in care of 
Attorney A. P. Tureaud, 1821 Or- 
leans Avenue, New Orleans. 


and those token measures designed to 
meet decaying myths must be re-ex- 
amined and re-appraised. 

The more progressive American 
states, sensitive to the humanitarian 
needs of their people, spend far more 
each year in caring for their depend- 
ent young, their old, and their dis- 
abled. States rights must not exist in 
a meaningless vacuum, responsibili- 
ties must accompany those rights. Our 
legislators should work vigorously for 
the proposed change. 


Dead Bead 


“ALBANY, Ga., Nov. 23 (UPI)— 
President Eisenhower wound up his 
Georgia vacation today ... on W. 
Alton Jones’ Blue Springs plantation. 

“While he (Eisenhower) was chat- 
ting with newsmen at the picnic site, 
Jones fired a .410 gauge pisto] into 
the air directly behind the President. 

“*Who the hell is shooting around 
here?’ the President blurted. 

“When he saw it was his host he 
laughed and fired the long-barrelled 
handgun himself, hitting a tree trunk 
10 yards away.” 

(After checking to see there were 
no small children behind it, of course.) 


Back In The Saddle Again 





Blakley’s Candidacy 


AUSTIN 

William Blakley, that downtown 
Dallas ranchhand who answers to the 
nicknames “Cowboy Bill,” “Braniff 
Bill,” and—more aptly—*“Dollar Bill,” 
is back in the ‘saddle again. He says 
he will not only accept Gov. Price 
Daniel’s interim Senate appointment, 
but will run in the special election as 
well. \ 

It is one of the disturbing commen- 
taries on the tired cynicism of Ameri- 
can one-party politics that a man who 
was first appointed to the United 
States Senate by Allan Shivers has 
been so unhesitatingly re-appointed 
by Shivers’ political foe. It is an even 
sadder commentary that this very 
man who is now being given his sec- 
ond appointment to the United States 
Senate was roundly defeated just 24 
years ago in his only popular bid for 
that Senate seat—losing by almost 
60% of over 1,200,000 votes cas., and 
running behind in 11 of the 12 largest 
urban counties and in 230 of Texas’ 
254 counties. 





In appointing Blakley, Gov. Daniel 
must know he is participating in an 
indefensible perversion of ‘the demo- 
cratic process. Even with every ma- 
jor newspaper and most of the state’s 
big money behind The Cowboy against 
Ralph Yarborough, the people deci- 
sively and convincingly rejected him. 
Now he is being foisted upon them 
again; and from an entrenched posi- 
tion as interim appointee he will have 
an unmistakable advantage over his 
rivals in the special election. 


Turre HAS BEEN con- 
siderable talk by Texas conservatives 
about the absence of a mandate for 
Sen. Kennedy and his proposed pro- 
grams. We can be reasonably certain, 
however, that those same conserva- 
tives who welcome Blakley’s selection 
will choose to forget that their favor- 
ite did not receive a particularly im- 
pressive mandate in 1958 for his most 
recent appointment. 

We all know that Daniel feels he 
owes Blakley a debt of gratitude. Aft- 
er all, The Cowboy did support Dan- 
jel against that eminent Victorian 
conservative, Jack Cox, in the guber- 
natorial race. Now Daniel sees fit to 
repay that debt with one of the high- 
est offices of public trust in the land. 

It would be considerably more just 
and honorable that such interim ap- 
pointments be dispensed on a strictly 
temporary basis, under the under- 
standing that the appointee should 
quietly step down when the time 
comes for the electorate to make its 


permanent choice. Texas is a great 
and broad state; it has a number of 
distinguished scholars and devoted 
public servants, any one of whom 
would be a notable, even if tempo- 
rary, contribution to the Senate in 
the early weeks of the forthcoming 
Congress. Here, however, we have 
one more illustration of the reason 
why intelligent people all over the 
country and the world are discour- 
aged by the short-term, self-interest 
character of so much in American 
politics. 

An appointment to the Senate of 
the United States is no shoddy prize 
in a game of musical chairs. These 
are crucial times for the country, and 
a Senate seat is not to be taken light- 
ly. Other than his proven talent for 
making immense amounts of money 
quietly and efficiently, what capabil- 
ities as a responsible public - servant 
has William Blakley ever shown? He 
had ample opportunity in the cam- 
paign of 1958; he failed to voice one 
solid or constructive proposal for the 
future of Texas and of America. He 
seemed little more than the provincial 
conservative of the old school, dis- 
pensing his dark symbolisms, warning 
us about “outsiders,” belaboring the 
unions as anti-Texan and un-Ameri- 
can. He seemed utterly mired in the 
old negative shibboleths, repeating the 
Shivers script but without the Shivers 
color and imagination. 

To Blakley’s credit, in the narrow- 
er Texas context, was his recent en- 
dorsement of the Kennedy-Johnson 


* ticket. But we have yet to descend to 


that demoralizing level at which a 
self-styled Democratic politician par- 
ticipating in party primaries deserves 
a moratorium on criticism for sup- 
porting a national Democratic ticket. 

There is far too much to remember: 

During his first interim term Blak- 
ley, receiving over $25,000 a year 
from his own insurance companies, 
had such a tawdry conception of pub- 
lic interest to ask unabashedly 56 
questions of FTC officials about FTC 
insurance advertising regulations, this 
at the very time FTC was prosecuting 
a false advertising charge against a 
Blakley insurance company. Blakley 
then endorsed state regulation of in- 
surance advertising. 

His insurance companies had paid 
handsome “fees” amounting to thou- 
sands of dollars to three state sena- 
tors who were members of the state 
insurance committee. 

He emphatically went on the record 
against federal aid to farmers and to 
schools, although Braniff had re- 
ceived millions in federal subsidies 
for carrying the mails. 

Remember the full-page newspaper 
advertisements calling Yarborough 
“the first Texas senator to be pur- 
chased by out-of-state labor racke- 
teers”? Blakley’s endless repititions 
on “outside” money and power? 

No doubt a large’ majority of the 
Texas press will support their man 
again. 

Last time this guardian of a vast 
empire of banks, insurance, and real- 
ty chose to run as an average, simple 
cowhand. What will be the new im- 
age? Perhaps this time his public re- 
lations corps plan to run him as a red 
Indian, a railroad engineer, or a cigar 
salesman. But if he is going to be 
Cowboy Bill again, we can at least 
suggest he drops the cufflinks. W.M. 
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We will serve no group or party but 
will hew hard to the truth as we find it 
and the right as we see it. We are dedi- 
cated to the whole truth, to human values 
above all interests, to the rights of man 
as the foundation of democracy; we will 
take orders from none but our own 
conscience, and never will we overlook 
or misrepresent the truth to serve the 
interests ‘of the powerful or cater to the 
ignoble in the human spirit. 


- Washington 
In My 
Turncoat 


From The Harvard Crimson 
“ 

The enemies of Lyndon Johnson, 
and they are legion, are rapidly dis- 
covering that the time has come to 
reappraise their nemesis. 


For six years, L.B.J. has been ef- 
fectively sole ruler of the Senate, in 
which capacity he has been responsi- 
ble for the enactment—and the emas- 
culation—of more liberal legislation 
than in any era since the Hundred 


The role Johnson has played in the 
Senate he has also played within the 
convolutions of the Democratic Party. 
He has been the embodiment of the 
price which that party has always 
paid for-Southern votes: seniority, 
the filibuster, and above all No Lib- 
eral Legislation. 


Since the nomination for Vice- 
President, however, there has been 
a striking change in the demeanor of 
Mr. Johnson. First there was his sup- 
port of the Democratic platform, 
which earned him the hatred of his 
Texas constituents, and almost lost 
Kennedy the Texas electoral votes. 
Four days before the election, he was 
greeted in Dallas by an angry mob, 
with signs reading “I dreamed I went 
to Washington in my turncoat.” 


Then, the night before the election, 
there was the “Austin-to-Boston” 
speech: ten minutes that must have 
puzzled a lot of people, especially 
Northerners, who saw Johnson throw- 
ing away Southern votes by the car- 
load. “In the first week of the cam- 
paign,” he began, “the grandson of 
two Confederates went to Boston. 
One week later, the grandson of two 
Irish immigrants came to Austin. The 
walls are coming down... .” 


It is likely, it is more than likely, 
that this was the same old L.B.J. who 
would do anything to get and keep 
power. But it is possible, it is just 
barely possible, that freed from the 
Texas constituents that had molded 
him for thirty years, Johnson had 
broken loose. 


He spoke this week at a NATO par- 
liamentarians meeting in Paris. The 
speech was not terribly important, 
but it was read closely by many, here 
and abroad, who were looking for 
some indication of the tenor of the 
Administration-elect. 


“We are all,” he said, addressing 
legislators of the Atlantic Alliance, 
“ultimately accountable to history. 
We are accountable less for the indi- 
vidual approval we may win at the 
polls than for the responsible leader- 
ship we provide, whether it means 
popular approval at the moment or 
not.” And a little later he spoke of 
“the courage of the parliamentarians 
to lead the way, each among his own 
constituents.” 


And there was a second remark, 
far from the essential subject of the 
speech, but intriguing because of its 
almost-irrelevance: “I am proud that 
in our own American elections the 
electorate has shown the courage to 
lower the walls of old divisions which 
too long stood in our midst.” 


He was talking, in all probability, 
to himself, especially about courage. 
But while it is difficult to believe that 
L.B.J. is actually turning into a lib- 
eral, it is hard otherwise to account 
for his words. He didn’t have to say 
them, any more than he had to throw 
Boston in the face of Austin. 


Time, of course, will be the arbiter. 
But if the turncoat fits, we hope Mr. 
Johnson will continue to wear it; with 


‘which, we welcome him again to 


Washington. “ 


Bolshevized Medicine Department 





Too Late Now? 


AUSTIN 

With much sympathy and a mu- 
tual sense of impending woe, we 
heartily commend the American 
Medical Association and many of the 
Texas doctors who belong to the good 
brothéthood for their vigorous, forth- 
right stand against bolshevized medi- 
cine. 

As we all know, the president-elect 
has again proposed placing medical 
care for so-called old people under 
the so-called social security program. 
This most pernicious scheme, dressed 
up by the labor-radical dreamers of 
the Democratic Party after consider- 
able prompting from figures like 
Chester Bowles, Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., John Kenneth Galbraith, Walter 
Reuther, Alexander Kerensky, and 
Little Beagle Johnson, could very 
well be the death-knell of our Ameri- 
can values of individualism, incentive 
and fair play. 

The American Medical Association 
has not been found lagging, however. 
“The surest way to total defeat,” an 
important AMA official declared this 
week, “is to say we should sit down 
and try to negotiate something reas- 
onable.” In _ ringing philosophical 
tones that will surely echo down 
through the ages of man,.he added: 
“I tell you gentlemen, we have to 
fight with all our resources. No one 
should underestimate the strength of 
American medicine.” The nation’s 
“outstanding general practitioner” 
spoke more to the point when he 
said the whole project sounds like 
blackmail to his antiseptic ears. 


Tuose OF US seriously 
concerned with the survival intact of 
American doctors must emphasize 
that this is not just a battle for the 
doctors’ inherent right to buy Jags, 
hunting lodges, Cessnas, and stream- 
lined houses. That is only part of it, 
for there is a principle involved here 
infinitely more valuable‘ and endur- 
ing than the Jags and hunting lodges 
—almost as important, indeed, as 
the Cessnas and streamlined houses: 
namely, free enterprise, unmitigated 
and inexorable. Why, if the idea of 
medical security for these old people 
under such half-baked social schemes 
gains a foothold, then what will hap- 
pen eventually to underwriting and 
undertaking, as well as to dentistry 
in all its off-shoots? We can easily 
envision somebody agitating for 
medical care for aging fox terriers 
under social security, and that is 
where the humble veterinarian comes 
in. This proposal, in short, touches 
many segments of our society besides 
the old aged, as you can see. 


This is also a fight, as we have 
suggested, for individual respect and 
initiative, as well as against keeping 
us from playing into the hands of 
Soviet Russia. 


Tins BATTLE is one more 
example of the AMA’s consistent and 
creative opposition down through the 
years. In hard and trying times, often 
deserted by its friends and associates, 
the brotherhood has bravely stood by 
its guns in resisting the gnawings and 
nibblings of the enemy. Who can ever 
forget, even after the passing of a 
generation, how the AMA with its 
characteristic foresight and vigor op- 
posed that perilous proposal to report 
tuberculosis cases to public authority 
—a»practice which gradually and re- 
lentlessly, after the fashion of all 
social demoralization, became _ the 
basis of TB control in the country? 
Then, refusing to yield to pessimism, 
the AMA fought against the National 
Tuberculosis Act before it passed the 
United States Congress without one 
solitary soul of sufficient courage to 
vote against it. Next it fought the 
good fight against other deadening 
programs like compulsory vaccination 
for smallpox, immunization against 
diptheria by public health agencies, 
and federal aid to combat infant and 
maternal deaths. 

We all remember, no doubt, how 
the AMA continued to wage battle 
for individual respect and human 
freedom against the Social Security 
Act, old age and unemployment in- 
surance, public venereal clinics, Red 
Cross blood banks, free diagnostic 
centers for TB and cancer, federal aid 
to public health, school health serv- 
ices, federal aid to medical education, 
and government medical care of sai- 
lors and soldiers. On each occasion 
the brotherhood warned an unwary 
republic of the consequences. Old age 
and unemployment insurance was a 
step toward communism, as only a 
handful of people realized at the time. 
Government medical care of men in 
the armed forces would be “harmful 
to national defense,” but how many 
representatives of the people in our 
Congress could then foresee where 
this unusual program would lead us? 

Two of the most admirable stands 
the AMA has ever taken are now 
largely forgotten by our citizens. The 
brotherhood worked to the bitter end 
against Blue Cross, “a half-baked 
scheme,” and against voluntary 
health insurance, which indeed was 
“inciting to revolution.” 

And now, in the same heartwarm- 
ing tradition, the AMA is taking its 
case to the people. Will they listen 
before it is too late? W.M. 





‘Take a Letter . . . On Senate Stationery.’ 


























tlection: 
Polgnant 
Aftertales 


AN ExeEcuUTIVE in the 


business hierarchy of Houston tells 
this story. A fellow junior executive 
in a manufacturing company there 
was asked one day by a superior to 
run for precinct chairman as a con- 
servative. He replied that he could 


not, as he was a liberal. “Well,” said 


the superior, looking him flush in the 
eyes, “don’t give me your final an- 
swer now. Think it over a few days. 
Give me your final answer Monday.” 

Talking it over with his wife dur- 
ing the weekend, the man decided he 
needed the job and Monday said all 
right, privately resolving to do noth- 
ing on his own behalf. Then, how- 
ever, he began to receive calls, as he 
put it, from everyone in his precinct 
who might be subject to. business 
pressure—what could they do to help? 


The liberal running as a conservative 
defeated one of the leading liberal 


precinct chairmen in Houston. 

There is, in another Houston com- 
pany noted for its overtly conserva- 
tive impact on Houston politics, an 


outspoken liberal. He really speaks 
up. A fellow sufferer in the corporate 


life asked him what he does when 
“they put the heat on.” 
“Well,” he said, “when it gets real 


rough, I ask them, ‘how old are you? 
55? 60? In five more years you'll be 
out of this. You’re thinking of the 
short run interests of the company. 
I’ve got 25 or 30 years more here. 
I’m thinking of the long-term inter- 
ests of the company.’ ” 


That, said the liberal executive, 
seems to satisfy them. 


A YOUNG WOMAN of dis- 
tinguished Republican parents had 
advised me that she was one of the 
Nixon girls during Nixon’s visit to 


Texas. When I talked to her again 
after the election, soon she told me, 
“I voted for Kennedy!” This was a 
surprise. “It was eleventh hour sort 
of thing,” she said. “I realized that all 


of my reasons for voting for Nixon 
wer cynical, and I had decided to stop 
being cynical.” 


T HANKSGIVING, after the 


feast with my father and mother, my 
father, who is a Republican and a 
Catholic, said, ‘Well, I voted for Ken- 


nedy.” “You did!” I exclaimed. “It 
was against my principles,” he said 
at once. “Why'd you do it?” I asked. 
“To counteract one other bigot’s 
vote,” he said, raising his forefinger 


firmly. “If they had left religion out 
of it, I’d have voted for Nixon. But 
when somebody tells me that because 
I’m a Catholic I can’t be president...” 

He ended that sentence with his 


raised, tightly clenched fist. 


My BOY GARY (age eight, 
as you may know) and I were driving 
to the print shop the other day. A 
well-groomed young lady in a slick, 
shiny-rich sedan pulled up alongside 
us at a stop sign. As sometimes will 
happen, we exchanged a glance which 
ended in beginning. Gary, however, 
threw his arm over the window-sill 
of our. som@éwhat dusty ’55 Chevrolet 
and asked, ‘“‘Who’re you for? “Who’m 
I for?” she asked. “You mean, who 
did I vote for?” “Yeah, that’s right,” 
Gary said. “Oh - - I voted for Nixon,” 
she said and drove off with a smile. 
“Pooey!” exclaimed my child, my 
babe; “everybody in that kind of a 
car is always for Nixon.” R.D. 
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A Literary Discourse 





Talk in a Classroom 


ARLINGTON 

If only on grounds that the pub- 
lic colleges obviously need inno- 
vations, I pass along an exciting 
classroom tactic a friend and I 
engaged in here. 

This professor, who teaches 
American literature, decided it 
would be a change of pace for 
his class to hear a two-way liter- 
ary discussion. Some of them, he 
thought, may never have heard 
writing talk. 

I am no teacher, nor well-read, 
but I form opinions very quickly 
on the basis of insufficient read- 
ing, and talk quite a lot, and am 
his friend, so he asked me to come 
into his class this day, and we 
would talk. 

I sat to the side of the room on 
the front row, and he at his desk. 
Since I was not restrained by con- 
sideration of the backgrounds of 
the students or by the context 
in which the. class was held, Ar- 
lington State College to be pre- 
cise, I found myself running along 
quite happily in defense of Whit- 
man, whom my friend thought 
mediocre, but about whom my 
only regret was his evident fail- 
ure to tell the whole truth about 
himself. 


BOUT THOREAU I had no re- 
grets at all, but I did feel the 
professor move along somewhat 
abruptly from my incipient specu- 
lation what Henry David did the 
few hours he spent away from 
Walden in the town periodically. 
We discussed whether we liked 
re-reading Thoreau or Emerson 
the most. My vote was Thoreau, 
for Emerson has a _ stodginess 
about him, forgivable because 
self-conscious. He knew, himself, 
how unfortunate it was he could 
not be but chill and olympian with 
a talented young lady of his time. 
The professor believes that Em- 
ily Dickinson and Samuel Clem- 
ons are perhaps the two great 
American writers. We speculated 
a while about a reverend’s failure 
to understand or to acknowledge 
Miss Dickinson's exquisite reduc- 
tions of her love for him to let- 
ters, a failure which made her 
life miserable but gave us the 
poet. Seeking to remedy my ad- 
mitted illiteracy in failing to be- 
lieve Huck Finn the great Ameri- 
can novel, the professor informed 
us of the particular reasons for its 
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exalted position in the heritage 
of the rogue novels from Cervan- 
tes. 

Caring little whether I was up 
to the occasion, I very much en- 
joyed it, and also heard from my 
professor-friend, who could see 
them as I could not, that the stu- 
dents were straining for every 
word (perhaps for evéry Rabel- 
aisian implication) between us. 

At one point a girl behind me 
interrupted us to say that she did 
not like Whitman and did not 
remember anything she read from 
him nor wish to linger over him, 
as she did over Emily Dickinson. 
Knowing, perhaps, that her con- 
temporaries would understand she 
was insulting me, while I would 
probably not, she said she could 
understand why I like Whitman, 
as I was like him. (I would like 
to be, I allowed, beaming; an in- 
sult from another heritage can 
be a sweet receipt.) 


EFLECTING LATER, my 
friend and I realized 
we had happened back upon a 
genre lately fallen into disuse, 
two-teacher education. While it 
would have helped had he been 
Socrates and I, say, Eryximachus, 
still, the method caused’ us both 
to transcend our separate values. 
We could not, either of us, feed 
the uniformed grandiloquent or 
mushy generalizations without 
challenge. Held then to the test 
of each other, we could also 
strengthen each other’s percep- 
tions, and by drawing on separate 
quite personal funds of back- 
ground and enthusiasm, multi- 
plied by perspectives many more 
than two what we had to say. 
We wondered why colleges do 
not have two-teacher courses 
where the education is a dialogue 
or, at its best, a multilogue be- 
tween the two teachers and the 
students in areas of a subject 
agreed on in advance. Some 
teachers are better at exposition 
than they would be in discussion, 
but a balance could be struck 
between the two. If the cost was 
the objection, why not a single 
base-teacher in each given course, 
with a peripatetic second-man 
moving from class to class in a 
given department, day to day, 
bracing the professor and his 
class with a friendly but testing 
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opposed intelligence? R.D. 
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How To Do It 

Sirs: You carried last week a 
very meaningful alegory on inter- 
American imbroglio by Tom Suth- 
erland. 

If the United States would say 
to Castro: ‘“‘You don’t need gold 
or silver, nor ‘foreign’ money. 
You must provide your own mon- 
ey, stamped with Cuba’s author- 
ity; and that will enable you to 
supply enough to put every able- 
bodied Cuban to work at useful 
employment. Then, your trade 
can be on the barter basis, the 
heart of all international trade; 
and we will agree to allow you 
the exchange value we establish 
(we meaning Cuba and the Unit- 
ed States) for all gold we buy from 
you or sell to you.” | 

It is utterly silly to hold on to 
gold or metals for “‘soundness” of 
money; and even greenbacks 
have dropped below the bank de- 
posit transferral by personal bank 
checks. The whole of national and 
international money is bookkeep- 
ing. Just as the banker keeps the 
deposit balances of the people; 
the nations, if they would set up 
the international treasury system, 
each keep the deposit balances of 
all others, and payments would 
be made by checking against the 
balarices. 

Mr. Sutherland closes with a 
very cogent observation that we 
could give more care to the other 
nations’ economies; but he fails to 
catch the vision of showing them 
how they can do it, rather than 
how they can borrow from us. His 
closing observation that we could 
train young people in other lan- 
guages that they might go and 
“show them how to improve their 
conditions” is the only unselfish, 
danger-free approach. 

S. W. Adams, 2002 South First 
Street, Austin, Texas. 
Apologies 

Sirs: My deepest apologies for 
not having subscribed to the Ob- 
server before now. In the past I 
have enjoyed the benefits of your 
remarkable work through the li- 
brary. In other words, by reading 
without subscribing, I have been 
rather similar to the scab laborer. 
In the future, however, I propose 
to relish the fruits of your efforts 
in an honorable fashion—by pay- 
ing for them. .. . Two rather mili- 
tant liberals are responsible for 
my enclosed check... . 

The Texas Observer is surely 
the most outstanding periodical in 
the state. Your deep and compre- 
hensive reporting, your determi- 
mation to go behind unreported 
reasons and dig up real facts, your 
predilection for telling stories un- 
told in “major” newspapers, and 
your consistently logical presen- 
tation of the liberal outlook must 
be cherished and retained. 

Glen A. Waggoner, 215 Moore 
Hall, SMU, Dallas 5. 
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Random Thoughts . . . 





On Population 


DALLAS 

There is mounting concern for 
the rapid population rise in Latin 
America and Asia. 

Advances in medicine, public 
sanitation, epi control, dis- 
aster relief, and“agriculture have 
enabled more and more people to 
live, thrive, and multiply. 

It is expected that the ‘“‘have- 
not” countries will gain much 
more rapidly in population than 
the “haves”. Asia, by the year 
2000, will jump from a present 
1% billion to 3.7 billion; Africa 
will more than double during the 
same period, growing from 237 
million to 517 million, and Latin 
America will increase its present 
206 million to 592 million, almost 
triple its present population. 

At the same time, Europe will 
creep -forward from 424 million 
to 568 miliion, Soviet Russia will 
grow from 215 million to 379 mil- 
lion, and the United States and 
Canada will expand from 197 
million to 312 million. 





We can make a case for a big 
charity drive to spread birth con- 
trol information to the backward 
peoples of the earth, so that un- 
wanted children need not be born 
to misery and starvation. Some of 
us may be having nightmares of 
the unwanted millions spilling 
over into the USA and trampling 
our nicely kept lawns, our pansies 
and geraniums. 

N THIS SUBJECT I am some- 

thing of a sidewalk authority. 
There is a saying among the low- 
er classes in Mexico “Soy padre 
de mas de cuatro.” As a father of 
more than four I have a right to 
be heard. We Joneses have made 
quite a mark for ourselves in the 
population field. My Grandfather 
Jones had seven sons and three 
daughters, all still living. 

The noisy, bawling, brawling 
Jones household is worlds away 
from the aesthetic, ascetic, anti- 
septic, prophylactic homes ‘in 
which an only child, son of an 
only child on both sides, is lav- 
ishly doted upon by four anxious 
grandparents as their last wan 
link with tomorrow’s brash new 
world. 

But we Joneses modestly step 
aside for the Latin Americans. A 
few years ago a picture appeared 
in the Raymondville, Texas, week- 
ly, “El Tiempo”, of an old-timer 
and some of his offspring. It 
showed five generations, including 
a newborn § great-grand-grand- 
daughter. Still alive at the time, 
the old man had one hundred 
fourteen living descendents, 
known and accounted for. Only a 
dozen or so were on hand for the 
picture. That is some kind of 
record. I wish to call this case to 
the attention of the world popula- 
tion experts. 

EANWHILE, the Anglo-Amer- 

ican couple lives in a four- 
bedroom house with central heat- 
ing and air conditioning, wall-to- 
wall carpets, two cars, two baths. 
And only two children. Mama and 
papa both work to pay for this 
layout. And the kids are juvenile 
delinquents. 

This lust for material wealth is 
the best population control device 
I know of. 

We in Texas can see close at 
hand something of the Latin 
American population problem. 
Every year we get a flood of wet- 
backs from Mexico to work in the 
fields. These people have tilled 





the same soil surrounding their 
thousahd villages, for 200, 300 
years, fed their sheep and goats 
and swine, their chickens and 
cows and beasts of burden. The 
soil has blown and washed away 
and lost it fertility, yet the peo- 
ple remain. I have seen the rocky 
slopes of Jalisco and Durango, 
which once produced abundant 
corn and wheat and built proud 
towns. 

Irrigation projects are set up 
and thousands migrate to work 
new lands: along the Rio Grande 
near El Paso, McAllen and 
Brownsville; in the fabulous cot- 
ton and wine valley of Torreon; 
in the northwestern states of So- 
nora and Sinaloa, But always and 
everywhere in Mexico there is a 
surplus of untrained hand labor 
and mouths to feed, a crying need 
for capital, for equipment, for 
pavement, for buildings, for cred- 
it, for human comforts. 

Thousands of families live out 
in the brush on Mexico’s -west 
coast with no shelter but a ca- 
bana of mesquite posts with palm 
fronds for a roof. I read recently 
that heavy rains had forced 
thousands of these migrant sugar 
cane and tomato field workers to 
flee the flood waters, and many 
lives were lost. 

I was in Guadalajara last year 
when the tidal wave inundated 
Colima and Manzanillo. I was in 
Tampico not long before the dis- 


] astrous floods and hurricane that 


devastated the town. Thousands 
of families lived in wood shanties 
on high posts along the stinking 
rivers and bays, not unlike pic- 
tures I have seen of Puerto Rico, 
Shanghai and Calcutta. Thousands 
more lived in abode houses, and 
in tin-roofed barracks built dur- 
ing the 1900 oil boom by foreign 
companies. 

There was no sea wall to hold 
back the hurricane waves, no 
flood control upstream on the 
three rivers which converge on 
the hapless town of Tampico. 
Some said five thousand died, 
buried in the mud of dissolving 
adobe walls and river muck, 
lashed about by high winds and 
waves, sucked under by raging 
currents in the streets. Nobody 
knows how many people lived 
there. 

Yet I understand the city is 
risen again on the same estuary, 
exposed in front and behind to 
the same dangers, and people still 
wait an hour and a half, as I did 
more than once, for a creeping 
ferry to cross any of the several 
rivers and backwaters which di- 
vide the city ... 


DON’T SAY that Mexico has 

no doctors. I was impressed to 
see a maternity hospital. rising in 
the small border town of Nogales, 
Mexico. Local doctors are build- 
ing it. They have taken the busi- 
ness away from the midwives. 
Indeed, I must give Mexico’s de- 
voted medical profession its share 
of the credit for a population rise, 
in my short memory, from 20 to 
30-odd millions. 

Perhaps what U.S. doctors need 
is some competition from the 
midwives (parteras) and curan- 
deros. Two hundred dollars, in- 
deed, to deliver a baby! Medical 
and hospital rates, drugs and pre- 
scriptions, are considerably less 
expensive in Mexico. Down there 
a young doctor does not expect 
to own a Thunderbird or a Chrys- 
ler, a motor boat and a country 
estate. 

The American insistence on 
twin beds for man and wife is a 
continual cause of wonder and 
disbelief in Mexico. ‘““You mean 
they don’t sleep together?’’ they 
ask. This twin bed ideg may be 
of interest to the population ex- 
Plosion experts. Malthus didn’t 
think of it. 

ROBERT N. JONES 
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Bexar Experiment 


Teachers, Politics, and Poll Taxes 


Douglas 8S. Drury, vice-princi- 
pal of Sul Ross Junior High 
School and teacher at San An- 
tonio College, describes in the 
current issue of Texas Outlook an 
interesting experiment of Bexar 
County teachers. His article is 
excerpted here.—Ed. 


SAN ANTONIO 
As citizens, teachers have im- 


portant ‘roles to play in their) 


communities outside the class- 
room. One of these roles involves 
participation in elections. 

This is a story of how one group 
of educators — in Bexar County 
— lived up to their responsibility 
as voting citizens through organ- 
ization for information and ac- 
tion. It might be a pattern for 
others in the future. 





This was a year when Texas 
teachers could participate direct- 
ly in the selection of 16 state 
senators (all will run in 1962 be- 
cause of redistricting, for four- 
year terms) and 150 state repre- 
sentatives to the 57th Legislature 
of Texas. The decisions of this 
legislature will have long-range 
effects on Texas resources, both 
human and economic. Thus the 
selection of legislators is impor- 
tant to educators as well as to 
parents and pupils. 

Studies show that regardless of 
whether a high educational effort 
is the cause or effect of a high 
state income, states with high in- 
comes and high educational ef- 
forts usually are found together. 

The effects of education per- 
vade the entire economy of the 
State. Business and society can 
only prosper from a relation be- 
tween education on one hand and 
the economic and social contribu- 
tions of people on the other. 

In Texas, many schools are fi- 
nanced at levels totally inade- 
quate to provide the education 
the state needs to prosper and 
progress. Too many schools offer 
insufficient programs, employ 
poorly prepared teachers, lack 
textbooks and other instructional 
materials, and suffer from a short- 
age of moden classrooms and 
equipment. 

The 57th Legislature is con- 
fronted with a major decision. It 
can continue to finance education 
at a subsistence level and the 
school children of the state suffer 
the consequences, or it can place 
education on a firm financial basis 
and realize the benefits. through 
increased industrial and social 
growth of the state. The latter 
result can come only through se- 
lection of legislators who under- 
stand the crisis facing the-schools 
of Texas. 

Faced with this urgent situa- 
tion, Bexar County educators 





formed an educators legislative 
committee to interview local can- 
didates in the Democratic primar- 
ies and to make r dations 
The 22-member committee includ- 
ed both classroom teachers and 
administrators representing the 13 
professional educational organiza- 
tions in the independent public 
school districts of the county. 

Prevailing throughout the meet- 
ings of the committee were a 
cooperative atmosphere, a sense 
of purpose, a realization of re- 
sponsibility, and respect for opin- 
ions of fellow educators, as well 
as fair consideration of the issues 
and candidates. 

After personal interviews with 
legislative candidates and an im- 
partial study of voting records 
and other qualifications, the com- 
mittee made recommendations in 
six of the seven state representa- 
tive races. Bexar County educa- 
tors were asked to study the 
recommendations and the candi- 
dates and to exercise their per- 
sonal convictions at the polls. 

The response on election day 
was dramatic and decisive. Three 
of the six recommended candi- 
dates gained the Democratic nom- 
ination in the first primary and 
two went into runoff contests 
with considerable leads. These 
two won the nomination in the 
second primary, for a five-out- 
of-six record. The candidate rec- 
ommended for state senator also 
won his runoff contest handily. 

The 1960 election marked the 
first big surge of teacher interest 
in legislative races in many years 
in Bexar County. The flare-up 
can be traced directly to the feel- 
ing of school people that Texas 
must face up to the serious posi- 
tion of education today. 

Since voting in Texas is im- 
possible without a poll tax re- 
ceipt, we started with a poll tax 
payment campaign. As a result, 
95 per cent of the more than 
5,000 school personnel in Bexar 
County hold current — tax re- 
ceipts. 

The crisis in ctneaitiin is here, 
and teachers must exemplify their 
understanding and concern by 
active political participation and 
leadership in their communities. 





A teacher’s good example is worth. 


more to the teaching of citizen- 
ship to boys and girls than all the 
lessons from textbooks and class- 
room sessions. 

Investigations by the Hale- 
Aikin Committee of the capabil- 
ity of the Texas economy to sup- 
port increased taxes for govern- 
ment have concluded that the 
limits presently discernible lie 
not in ability but in willingness. 
The issue then becomes one of 
values, 

The Hale-Aikin study indicates 
that Texans want constructive 
action by the 57th Legislature to 
provide a better educational pro- 
gram for school children of the 
state. The Texas economy can 
provide the tax dollars to finance 
such a program. 
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Irresponsible Leadership in Human Relations 





A PESSIMISTIC VIEW 


George IL. Sanchez, professor 

of education at the University 

of Texas, addressed a recent 

meeting of the Austin Human 

Relations Commission. We 

have excerpted his remarks 

here.—Ed. 
AUSTIN 

I am terribly disheariened when 
I view the scene of human rela- 
tions in the United States. . 

If the mis-education of the pub- 
lic could be attributed only to the 
professional demagogue or to the 
professional patriot, our role in 
the search for truth and for pop- 
ular enlightenment would not be 
particularly burdensome. We 
could relegate them to the circus 
sideshow, where they could keep 
the savage medicine man com- 
pany. Such a venture might be 
a refreshing relief from the pro- 
saic life where reason governs, 
where love and decency and 
truth are venerated. But the pro- 
fessional demagogue, the profes- 
sional patriot, is given aid and 
comfort by people in high places 
—people who know better, people 
who sacrifice truth and integrity 
for whatever mean advantage get- 
ting on the off-beat bandwagon 
may bring. They cannot be rele- 
gated to the circus sideshow. It 
is they who make it imperative 
that we meet the issue head-on 
and to whom we must say, as 
Homer P. Rainey said to the leg- 
islators who persisted in defam- 
ing university professors, ‘‘Put up 
or shut up.” 

AM REMINDED of a recent 

visit to Texas by the chairman 
of the Un-American Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Represen- 
tatives. He hinted darkly that the 
schools and pulpits in Texas were 
havens for untold numbers of 
subversives, and that his commit- 
tee might soon gallop down to 
Texas to rescue us. I thought that 
was the job of the Texas Rangers. 
Or, maybe, of Zorro. That same 
committee not long ago made 
similar charges in California. I 
doubt very seriously that the good 
Congressman will risk a similar 
debacle in Texas. 

This is illustrative of the dis- 
heartening behavior of men in 
high places, men who are other- 
wise educated and responsible .. . 

I was saddened when our legis- 
lature, whose vast majority are 
intelligent and decent persons— 
with whom we may or may not 
agree on policy, but of whom we 
expect intelligent and responsi- 
ble behavior—passed the so-called 
anti-integration laws. The legis- 


was a calculated and cynical act 

I am not a lawyer—as many of| 
the legislators who voted for the| 
segregation laws are. But I do| 
know the elementary legal fact) 
that the only way to overrule the | 
Supreme Court of the United | 
Fourteenth Amendment is to have | 
it change its collective mind or} 
alternatively for us to amend the| 
Constitution. Our legislator-law- | 
yers know that far better than I, | 
and if those legislators who are} 
not lawers do not know it they) 
have little business writing our 
ture was merely setting up road 
blocks to avoid sudden and cata- 
strophic integration. But the Su 


integration should take 
“with all deliberate speed.” 
But our legislators may take 
heart. They have company in pro 
fessions. that, by tradition, 


—the beautiful.’ 


WILL DON sackcloth and pour 
ashes on my own profession 


or catspaws to school boards that 
would dispense education on a 
race or creed or color basis. I am 
shocked when a colleague here 


of differential treatment not based 
on any of the accepted tenets of 
the profession, but on pre-judg 
ment alone. I am amazed wher 
some of my colleagues take up 
the cry of the irresponsible poli 
tician who says that blood will 
flow in the streets if integration 
is carried out. I remember suct 


rion Sweatt was trying to gain 
admission to the University of 
Texas. 4 

I remember that in a nearby 
community not many years ago 
the children of Mexican descent 


school buses. When the practice 
was protested before the schoo 
board and the school superintend 
ent, they solemnly asserted that 
they could not have those chil 
dren transported with the whit 
children “because the community 
would not stand for it.”” When the 
schoo] was finally forced to treat 
the ‘‘Mexican”’ children just like 
all others, only one family of An 
glos protested—and that family 





insisted that they children would 








PUT THE OBSERVER IN A TEXAS LIBRARY! 


December 15th is the deadline for the receipt of new sub- 
“library matching fund.” 

As our readers know, a generous Dallas foundation has of- 
fered the Observer a grant of $2,500 for the purchase of 500 
subscriptions. The Observer would be placed in every college 
and municipal, public-supported library in the state for one 


scriptions marked, 


year. 


The contingency is the receipt of matching subscriptions for 


the library subscriptions. 
Now the Observer can state 


clusion of the library matching campaign by December 15th, 
this same Dallas foundation will contemplate an equally im- 


portant additional grant. 


The continuation of the Observer—a contingency which will 


be decided on the basis of the 


campaign up to that date—has been made much more likely 
by the enthusiastic personal support of friends of the Observer 
who have sent in new subscriptions, usually one at a time, 
sometimes in bunches, or have joined our roster of patrons and 


angels. 


We hope that our friends will make another strong bid for 
new subscriptions by mid-December so that we may soundly 
reach the conclusion we at the Observer believe is vital for 
the health—the journalistic, political, economic, and intellectual 


health—of the Texas culture. 








that, given the successful con- 


overall success of our survival 





States on its interpretation of the) 


laws. Some may say the legisla-| 


lators knew better, and their vote; not ride to school with Mexicans 


and that the parents would drive 
them back end forth instead. 
Those of you who have children 
know how soon that business gets 
id and wearisome. At the end 
of a week, the children of the re- 
calcitrant family were happily 
riding the bus. 

In another Texas community, 
a community which many years 
ago set the pattern of so-called 
legal segregation of Mexican chil- 
in the public schools of this 
the Mexican school and the 


dren 


state 


| white school were in the same 


block. They used a common play- 
ground. Efforts to convince the 


| school board and its superintend- 


preme Court had already pro-| 
vided for that when it ruled that) 
place | 


| ent of schools that the practice of 


segregation should be abandoned 
were to no avail, even when the 
state superintendent of public in- 
Dr. L. A. Woods, or- 


struction, 


| dered integration. The local offi- 


insisted that their commu- 


ciars 


| nity would not stand for integra- 


excel | 
even lawmakers in stature as the | 
defenders of the ‘‘good—the true| 


the educators. I am pained to ob-| 
serve how some of my colleagues | 
in education serve as consultants | 


and there serves as the instigator | 


a cry was made when Heman Ma- | 


} tion oO 


were not picked up by the public | 


tion and predicted dire conse- 
quences. When integration was 
eventually compelled (the Mexi- 
an children decided to enroll in 
the white school on the first day 
of school!), the dire consequences 
failed to materialize. 

HE LATIN AMERICAN CHILD 

has just about licked the prob- 
lem of segregation, though there 
re still areas of resistance. The 
Negro has just set forth along that 
long and rocky road and already 
some of the roadblocks encounter- 
ed by his Mexican fellow-student 
are being set up in his path. Were 
roadblocks established only 
by efforts of the demagogues, we 
ould cope with them. But when 
the roadblocks are set up by per- 
sons in high place—legislators and 
hool authorities—we are con- 
fronted with a task that chal- 
lenges unusual vigilance and ac- 
n our part. 

Where are professional ethics? 
Where, indeed, is Christianity? 
[ know that I speak here only of 
f minority of educators and of 
This minority, I know, 
sharp contrast to a vast 
majority of their colleagues. 
till, the existence of this minor- 
ity is not only a black mark 

ainst the respective professions, 
is a ringing challenge to 


these 


~ 


ministers. 


ut Tt 
t 


citi 


GEORGE SANCHEZ 
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Battle Line Drawn 


* 
Outsiders vs. Insiders in Art 


The reviewer is a member 
of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity faculty. 


THE INSIDERS, by Selden Rod- 
man, L.S.U. Press, 1960, 120 pp., 
$6.95. 

BATON ROUGE 

“The Insider,” says Mr. Rod- 
man, is the artist who “expresses 
his concern with the human con- 
dition in some form of repre- 
sentational imagery, or (in the 
case of arts with abstract means) 
in an aesthetic vocabulary evo- 
cative of that condition.” He 
lives and works “‘inside” the hu- 
man condition and attempts to 
communicate his feelings about 
living “in” the human situation 
to other human beings. 

The other artists, he goes on to 
say, are concerned with color, 
design and form — with the ma- 
terials themselves — to the vir- 
tual exclusion of any kind of com- 
municable message beyond the 
immediate one of aesthetic im- 
pact. 

Thus the battle lines are drawn 
for a critical war which is almost 
certainly just now beginning, and 
which is bound to rage for some 
time to come. The “‘others,” or 
Formalists, have held stage cen- 
ter almost continuously in the 
art world since the 1914 Armory 
Show in New York, after which 
to paint a recognizable subject 
or to attempt to convey a mes- 
sage of any kind has been con- 
sidered by most collectors and 
critics to be bad form for a seri- 
ous young artist. 

For a short time there was a 
popular school — in the thirties 
— called “Social Realism,’’ but 
it was quite different from Rod- 
man’s Insiders in that it was more 
concerned with the condition of 
the group rather than with the 
state of the human spirit. 


N ORDER TO CREATE a 
framework for an appraisal of 
the ideas set out, it would be in 
order to mame some names from 
Mr. Rodman’s categories. 
Formalists: Raphael, Vermeer, 
Monet, De Kooning, Mondrian, 
Rothko, Pollock, Mathieu (the 
“action painter’’ of Life Maga- 
zine fame), and all the abstract 
expressionists. In literature, the 
poet Rimbaud (I loved .. . old- 
fashioned literature, church Lat- 
in, misspelled erotica), T. S. 
Eliot, Joyce, Stein, Tennessee 
Williams, William Inge. 
Insiders: Giotto, Michelangelo, 


Reine 
Bruegel, El Greco, Van Gogh, | ei" 


Wyeth, Lebrun, Baskin, Kearns; 
Peter Paone, whose inscrutable 
picture “The Artist” graces the 


book jacket, and first and fore-| Son 


most the great Mexican Orozco. 
In literature: Thoreau, Whitman, 


Thomas Wolfe, James Agee, Ar- Swenson, 
thur Miller. In music, most of |#™ 


the classic composers but no 
writer of “electronic music” or 
“spontaneous composition” 


the elegant but obscure mathe- inafte 


matics of musical form. 

In the exposition of the “In- 
sider” idea there is no table 
thumping denunciation of Form- 
alism, nor is there a ringing ex- 
tolling of the outnumbered but 
rising Insiders. But there is 
throughout the book an implicit 
allegiance to these themes which 
bears critical scrutiny and con- 
templation. 


First, all of you who still gaze} ture 
with misgivings on non-objective | © 


art in spite of its long presence 
on the scene and widely reported 
monetary value will be happy to 
find an authoritative, articulate, 


and sympathetic source for your | } 


cocktail party art criticisms. 


And those of you who want to] Teles” 
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or 
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know what to look for in the 
coming years, and which artists 
to watch, will be forearmed with 
“The Insiders.”’ 

On the other hand, granting 
that most artists are serious, and 
most work represents creative 
anguish and effort and sacrifice, 
what significance might abstract 
expressionism have that is not 
fully brought out in Mr. Rod- 
man’s book? One might take 
many tacks in attempting an an- 
swer to this question. Pragmat- 
ically, the movement towards ab- 
stractionism was a revolt against 
the discredited past after World 
War I; a return to fundamentals 
in terms of painting itself to find 
new truths to build on, a search 
for form and content in art which 
could be true to a time which 
itself was characterized by the 
repudiation of every moral value 
and ideological article of faith. 
In a philosophical vein, it was, 
and continues to be, like all art 
reflective of its time — a mirror 
of the alienation of man from his 
world, his fellows, and himself. 


OES THE APPEARANCE of 

The Insiders with its recog- 
nition of the thin but persistent 
tradition of humanism in contem- 
porary art herald a trend? 

It is interesting to note that 
that great taste-maker, the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York, 
is planning a show to be called 
“The Human Figure.” 

If the younger artists who form 
the bulk of Mr. Rodman’s group 
of insiders receive widespread 
recognition and multiply their 
number it may signify much 
more than a new respect for 
draughtsmanship. It could be the 
harbinger of a period art which 
will enuneciate a new human op- 
timism for the contemporary hu- 
man condition. 

The Insiders -is a brief and 
clear and handsome exposition of 
an interesting idea, and may well 
become a classic if Gottleib’s 
dictum of “One thousand years 
of abstract expressionism” is re- 
Ppudiated and artists return again 
to the human spirit for inspira- 
tion. 

JOHN WILLIAM HILL 


Possum Myth Destroyed . 








The Mammals of Texas 


THE MAMMALS OF TEXAS, by 
William B. Davis, Bulletin No. 
27, Texas Game and Fish Cmsn., 
1960, 252 pp., 50 cents (available 
by mail). Paper. 

AUSTIN 
By analogy, this book tells a 
good deal more about human be- 
ings than most contemporary 


novels, and is cheaper. Its basic: 


and sometimes fascinating infor- 
mation about the 138 different 
kinds of mammals (animals with 
hair that suckle their young) in 
Texas includes a preliminary sec- 
tion for collectors (how, for ex- 
ample, to skin a rat); guides to 
physical attributes of different 
kinds of mammals; for each of 
the species found in Texas, a 


sketch giving physical descrip- 
tion, distribution, and habits. 
Some of them are pictured; there 
are maps showing where some 
range in the state. Detailed, but 
not technical, the book appeals 
to provincials like the reviewer 
and to “lovers of nature,”’ al- 
though animal life does not as 
much interest the lovers of flow- 
ers as realists about fhe human 
subconscious. 

Some of the mammals eat each 
other, and some eat only vege- 
tation, and some mix it up. The 
black bear, whom man likes to 
kill, likes the nests of bees and 
carpenter ants and will not spurn 
manzanita berries, coffee berries, 
poison oak, apples, pine nuts, fish, 
and now and then a juicy cow 
or sleepy deer. 

Some male mammals are true 
to their wives, and ofhers are 
not. The raccoon - like coati is 
thought to be polygamous; ‘“‘The 
female alone rears and provides 
for her offspring.’’ They are so- 
ciable and travel in groups, ‘‘ex- 
cept for old males, which are 
largely solitary in habit.” The 
striped skunk likes other striped 





skunks: they live together in 
dens. The hog-nosed skunk, how- 
ever, does not care for his kind. 
“Usually only one _ individual 
lives in a den, but a trapper in 
central Texas reported to me,” 
Dr. Davis -writes, “‘that he once 
found a winter den occupied by 
two of them.” 

Coyotes seem to have a lot in 
common with human beings. 
“Coyotes,” writes Dr. Davis, ‘‘are 
not gregarious as a rule, and sel- 
dom are they found in groups 
larger than the immediate family. 
Occasionally adults cooperate in 
hunting large game, however, but 
in such instances usually two or 
more mated pairs participate and 
disband their association when 
the hunt is over . . . The coyote 
is a sly creature and can succeed 
in close association with man... 
Apparently they are opportunists 
and make use of anything that 
can be eaten...” 

As for their mating habits, ‘“‘The 
male and female are thought to 
pair for life; at least they are 
monogamous for the season.’ If 
we study the Texas mammals for 
others similar to ourselves, we 
also discover that monogamy ap- 
peals to wolves, which “are 
thought to mate for life.” 


ITHIN THE STATE have been 
observed these kinds of crea- 
tures: 

One marsupial (with the pouch 
on the female’s abdomen), the 
opossum. (‘“The female is not im- 
pregnated through the nostrils as 
is commonly recounted in folk- 
lore,” the state’s document ob- 
serves.) 

Four insect-eaters, a mole and 
three kinds of shrews. 

Twenty-five species of bats (of 


the order chiroptera, meaning} “ 


“hand wing,” because a bat’s 
fingers extend into and support 
its wings). 

Twenty-seven flesh-eaters (28 
if you count homo sapiens, which 
Dr. Davis did not). In this group 
are found the black bear, rac- 
coon, coati, ringtail, weasel, mink, 
ferret, otter, five skunks, badger, 
the red, desert, swift and gray 
foxes, coyote, gray and red wol- 
ves, ocelot, margay, cougar 
(“monogamous . . . The female 





is said to initiate the courtship 
and mating act’’), jaguarundi, 
bobcat (“probably promiscuous”), 
and jaguar, which occasionally 
ranges north from the Mexican 
border. 

Sixty-one species of rodents, a 
group which, in Texas, includes 
eight kinds of squirrels, prairie 
dog, chipmunk, six types of goph- 
ers, beaver, muskrate, porcupine, 
nutria (now an East Texas pest), 
and many kinds of mice and rats. 

Five kinds of rabbits: Califor- 
nia jack rabbit, eastern cottontail, 
Davis Mountains cottontail, Au- 
dubon cottontail, and swamp rab- 
bit. 

Cloven - hoof mammals (six 
kinds). The pronghorn found in 
the western half of Texas, a cieer- 
like creature with black, pronged 
horns, is the fastest - running 
North American mammal, up to 
45 miles an hour, and insists on 
examining up close any unrecog- 
nized object, especially if it is in 
motion. About. 300 American elk, 
a species that was introduced into 
Texas, roam the Guadalupe 
Mountains. Mule deer are found 
to the west. The white - tailed 
deer population is estimated at 
1,000,000 for the state, nearly 
100,000 of which are killed in the 
annual car - fender decoration. 
ceremonies. 

The nine-banded armadillo, our 
only example of the order xen- 
arthra, lives east of the Devil’s 
River. 

We have espied off our coast 
only one seal, the West Indian. 
Other mammals rarely seen a- 
long the Texas coast include the 
torpedo-shaped Caribbean mana- 
tee, the blue, sperm and pygmy 
sperm whales, and porpoises. 


ACH MAMMAL,” says Dr. 
Davis, “has a distinct per- 
sonality. Like man himself, each 
one has problems of getting food, 
finding shelter, ‘personal’ rela- 
tionships with his associates, 
friends and enemies, sickness and 
health, pleasure and pain, court- 
ing and mating, bringing up a 
family.” 

All this goes on in Texas every 
day and night; although some- 
what below our usual level of at- 
tention. R.D. 
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plaintiff - 2 oe on . a -- 


plaintitt which 
intermis- 


at office in the City of Austin, 

this the 3rd of November, 1960. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis Coun 


vis 
By A. E. JO. Deputy. 


of De- 


n 
yer for 
and 


— 
Tendan =a 


and in which plainti 


did 


about this treat- 


ment; Spiaintift’ al qieges that one 


Allen, 


Roxanne 
born of this marriage 
asks 


piaintitf the 
delinquent om said child to plaintiff for 


community 
ed duri 


chil 


the 
said chi 
furth 


a Feo. 





Trevis 
By A E. JO 


custody, care end control; 


reason- 
to support of said 


eed for such other and 
‘court Shall | Juanita Jun¢e Butler 


e 


ab 
child; plaintiff alleges that no 


feaw was 
tiff prays ore Sud oe 
vorce om defendan’ 
tiff be a 


ui 


grant; 
more. fully ap- 
Plaintiff's Original 
- git LAS ti and 
which reference is de 

A for al intents and 


plain-|a 
defend- 


clone until — and defendant 

separated, plaintiff alleges 
that she did otis, to bring about 
this treatment; y 3 4 
that defendant was guilt ex- 
cesses, cruel treatment Be out- 
rages toward plaintiff as of such 
nature as to render their fur- 
ther living t 





above 
estate, filed on the 23rd day of 
November, 1960 his verified ac- 
count for final settlement of said 
estate and that said es- 
tate be settled and closed, and 
said be discharg 





ro 

able; plaintiff alleges that no ‘chil- 
dren were born to this marriage 
and | ay aes - 7 ire any com- 
mui fe om intiff ‘hileges 
— o'owned the f following per- 

roperty separate 
—- S- and 
marriage to the defendant, to-wit: 
Certain household 
tures and effects, One (1)) 1953 
Plymouth automobile; plaintiff 
further alleges that her name was 
rior to her 
marriage to defendant, and plain- 
iff prays for restoration of her 
former name, Juanita June - 


estate prior to her | 4a 
furniture, fix- | 19th 


from 
his trust. 


Said ute. will be heard 
and a id Court at 10 


publication of 
Sth “day of the same the 
December, 1 at 

ity Courthouse in A Austin, 
terested in said 


All persons 
— are re hereby cited 
at Gourt at 


ler, judgment of divorce dissolv-| contesting such 


ing e marriage between plain- 
and defendant, costs of suit, 


ed | and for relief, general and aoue’ 


Qik MARTIN TI 


Deputy. 


within 90 
t — 


All of which more full Petition 
from Plaintiff's ag tion 
on file in this ice, 

2 | Rees is here made = an in = 
purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
after date of its 

ce, it li be returned un- 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the — Courts of 
Travis conty. © 








Issued ive, under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 


‘ ? 
shall promptly serve the cme ac- 


as. ae Ss law, 


and 
make due return as 4 law 
directs. 
GIVEN UNDER MY HAND 
THE SEAL OF SAID 
COURT at office in Austin, 
this the 28th day of November, 


(SEAL) AD By ME M. Ephriam, Deputy 











